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Foundfng Itself upon love, 
humility, and faith, dialogue 
becomes a horizontal relation- 
ship of which mutual trust 
between the dialoguers Is the 
logical consequence. 

Pedagogy of th e 
ressed 
aulo Frel re 



EVALUATING PARENT INVOLVCMENT^ 



Oanle] Safran* 



How do we evaluate the parent Involvement 
component of educational programs? This 
question requires our understanding what 
parent Involvement Is and what It does. 
It also demands some agreement on the 
nature of evaluation.? 

This paper proposes a series of questions 
to assist programs In deciding what It Is 
about parent involvement they wish to 
evaluate. This Is followed by a concep- 
tual framework for research on the Impact 
of parent Involvement. The paper concludes 
with a plea for researchers and practi- 
tioners to acquire greater conceptual 
relativity and to look beyond student 
achievement outcomes as the standard of 
parent Involvement's success. 



Fortunately, there hds been an Increase In the 
amount of literature on parent Involvement and community 
participation In programs for young children. Unfortu- 
nately, It Is now even harder to keep up with program- 
matic and research activities. And, to make It more 
difficult, students of parent Involvement are found In 
such diverse disciplines as adult education, political 
science, family medicine, environmental design, develop- 
mental psychol ogy , educational administration, and 
community organ1zat1on--to name a few. In many cases 
they don't speak the same language! 

Parent Involvement means different things to 
different people. To know what we are evaluating re- 
quires greater clarity. For each program purporting to 



*0an1el Safran is Director of the Center for the Study 
of Parent Involvement. His professional experience Is 
in the fields of community development and education. 
He Is currently working on a Ph.O, In Education at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
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have a parent Involvement component these questions 
must be asked ,ind answered: 

A. Why Involve parents? 

6. In what ways .ire parents being Involved? 
C. What are parents doing and what Is being 

done to them? 
0. How has parent involvement come about and 

how Is It being maintained or thwarted? 
E. What Impact Is parent Involvement having-- 

and on whom? 

In the following pages I will attempt to examine each 
question, review some basic assumptions, and suggest 
some Implications for progra»n activities which may 
enable greater clarity in determining what Is to be 
eva luated. 



A. Why Involve parents? 

This question is one of goals. The literature^ 
suggests a', least two general bases for parent involve- 
ment : 

1. the conclusions of education and socializa- 
tion research which suggests that it is 
"good for children"; this is confirmed by 

a persuasive supply of staff and parent 
f ol k lore . 

2, the demands for participation froin parents 
and community constituencies who believe 
themselves to have been excluded and/or 
oppressed by the professional and bureau- 
cratic establishment. 

Hess^ outlinf^"^ four models which serve as bases 
for many educational programs for disadvantaged child- 
ren. Since many of these programs have components for 
involving parents it is helpful to examine each of these 
models, their basic assumptions, e^nd their programmatic 
implications. (See Figure I.) For example, a program 
based on the "Oeficif' model may hope to serve children 
by educating their parents in home management, personal 
hygiene, and family planning. A program based on the 
"Social Structural" model may hope to serve children by 
involving their parents in problem solving, leadership 
training, and social agitation. In each case parent 
involvement exists, but its basis and manifestations 
are quite different. 
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Model 
"Oeflcif" 



As sumption 



"School -as- 
Failure" 



The 10M income child 
has had fewer mean- 
ingful experiences 
than the middle class 
child and Is thus 
disadvantaged In his 
readiness for public 
school . 

The school Is unable 
to draw upon or deal 
with the child's own 
resources. 



Program Imp li cations 

Child ' ' Parp nt 



'♦Cultural 
Difference" 



"Social 
Structural" 



Although not defi- 
cient, the child 
differs from the 
middle class child 
and the middle 
class values of the 
public school . 

Parents behave in 
accordance with 
societal demands and 
expectations, and 
the way in which 
they've been treat- 
ed; you cannot 
change the individ- 
ual without changing 
the social structure 
in which he lives. 



Remediation In 
order to catch 
up with other 
children. 



Teachers need 
to be retrained 
for greater 
sensitivity to 
and knowledge 
of the child's 
resources and 
needs; school - 
conmunity re- 
lations to be 
improved. 

Develop and 
implement a 
curriculum 
based upon 
cultural plur- 
al ism. 



No imnedlate 
program impli- 
cations; child 
is the ultimate 
beneficiary of 
social changes. 



Parent educa- 
tion to fill in 
gaps in what 
parent know? 
about the world. 



Involvement so 
as to produce 
school reform; 
engage In prob- 
lem solving and 
decision making 
experiences. 



Involve parents 
as representa- 
tives of child's 
culture and as 
conmunity re- 
sources. 



Involve parents 
in and train them 
for social action 
to identify and 
overcome oppres- 
sive social con- 
ditions. 



FIGURE I: FOUR PROGRAM MODELS 
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I rrer^pect 1 ve of any predetermined program model, 
parents exert their own pressure for Involvement. This 
pressure may come In ways not anticipated by program 
developers or administrators. For example: 

An article about school bus safety appears In a popular family 
magazine. Several parents get Into a discussion at the laundro- 
mat. One parent te11s about how her daughter got a chipped tooth. 
After some talk about whose fault It was, there's a consensus that 
something should be done. Three months later a school safety com- 
mittee Is meeting with the superintendent about bus safety and a 
subconmlttee is concerning Itself with the nutritional value of 
certain school snacks. 

Another example of "unintended" parent involvement Is the 
case of school consolidation. 

A city school system plans to alter the pattern of schools from 
elementary, junior, and senior high, to lower, middle, and upper 
schools, in several neighborhoods "economy" will mean losing their 
school site and having to send their children longer distances to 
other schools. Fear of losing the school site arouses parental 
concerns about school activities and worries older families about 
the potential loss of preperty values. Residents begin to use the 
school for conmunlty meetings. Interaction with the staff results 
in an increase in school volunteers. Since the staff want to stay 
togesher rather than disperse all over the district they find a 
C0fTiTX)n issue in talking with parents. Before long, parents are 
involved to a degree unique in the district and outsiders are 
recognizing the vitality of the school and urging its retention 
as a "demonstration" school. 

In most cases, persons attached to a program may 
have a notion of why parents are being involved which 
differs from the models and concepts of educators and 
planners. Our knowing why parents are involved will 
require a strong respect for situational variables.^ 



B. In what ways are parents being involved? 

This is a question of roles. The three most 
common roles played by parents in educational programs 
are: 1) "recipient" of par^^nt education/educator of 
one's own child; 2) school volunteer/paid employee; 3) 
advisor/decision maker. ^ Each of these roles can be 
delineated further. For example. David Hoffman^ out- 
lines five If^vels of decision making: complete parent 
control; sharing of responsibility; serving on an advi- 
sory committee; having opportunities to observe decision 
making and express concerns; being kept informed. 
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In many programs these three major roles may be 
played concurrent1y'-or on an alternating basis--and 
thus may be hard to Isolate for study. Even in programs 
Mhere there are strict boundaries to the Mays in which 
parents are iivolved, one cannot preclude the existence 
of numerous informal parent-child, parent-staff, parent- 
board interactions. 



C. What are parents doing and what is being done to 
them? 

In every kind of involvement, parents "get an 
education.'* It may or may not be the kind of parent 
education intended by the program planners. Involved 
parents usually find themselves learning something about 
self-awareness, child development, health and nutrition, 
curriculum development, family planning, group dynamics, 
instructional methodology, policy planning, program 
management, institutional reform, how not to conduct a 
meeting, etc. 

When parents are involved as volunteers or paid 
employees their activities may include just about any- 
thing program staff may do. A key question, however, 
is what are parents real ly doing ? There is a great 
difference between (1) parent-staff consigned to a sub- 
professional caste system in which job security Is 
dependent upon capricious funding sources and (2) par- 
ents whose role is respected and supported by inservice 
training and opportunities for career development. 

Contrasts are even greater amdng t:hose programs 
which say that parents are involved in decision making. 
Parents who are involved "because of the guidelines" 
may have a wholly different feeling about their partic- 
ipation than parents who are welcomed as partners by 
staff who believe that parent involvement is vital. 
Parents who serve as decision makers in one program may 
be passively accepting some externally imposed cluster 
of activities unrelated to community needs; in another 
program, parent decision makers may be exercising func- 
tional control over all program affairs.^ 



D. How_ has parent involvement come about and how is it 
being maintained or thwarted? 

What factors, in addition to the assumptions 
described above, have brought about, maintained, or 
thwarted parent involvement? Parent involvement in an 
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educdtlondl program may be due to legislative or admin- 
istrative mandate and may have a different character 
from involvement resulting from an energetic adminis- 
trator committed to community development. Parent 
involvement may be Influenced by the training provided 
teachers in working with parents or whether a special 
staff position exists such as Parent Coordinator. 

Standards for parent Involvement are rare.^ 
Each program is unique in its history, in the attributes 
of its staff, and in innumerable other ways. Why par- 
ents become involved, how they are involved, and with 
what impact demands an understanding of a program's life 
and times. I have seen an early childhood program 
achieve extensive parent involvement and far surpass 
its envious neighbors because (or so it appeared) an 
Education Coordinator created a situation where Head 
Teachers were competing with each other for the best 
attendance record at parent meetings. In another set- 
ting, at the first parent meeting of a community ori- 
ented alternative school, [ observed a teacher giving 
double signals by saying: "We want parents to become 
involved. This is your job; you have to do it all by 
yourself* I'm not going to interfere; this is your 
thing. I *m going to be too busy working with the child- 
ren ! " Future parent meetings were "strangely" 1 acking 
in attendance and the staff explained that "poor people 
don't really want to get involved." As a parent, I have 
had the experience of my child's bringing home a 32 page 
proposal from a school staff with the following note 
attached; "Please come to an urgent meeting tonight to 
approve sending this proposal to Washington for our 
refunding...." (Four confused parents showed up eager 
to give whatever help they could in this emergency; we 
were told that it was really too late to change anything 
--the notice of the meeting was necessary to show that 
the program had "parent involvement.") 

in any number of programs, parents become in- 
volved because of the promise of jobs, or to get away 
from the kids, or just "to cJ:eck out what's happening." 
Another concept of why parents participate in schools, 
suggests that "the protection of youth and the mainten- 
ance of discipline require parent surveillance, even 
when youth are temporarily placed in the custody of 
other c^dults. Thus in our society adults must journey 
to school to discharge their parental obi igations . "^0 

The variety of circumstances resulting in what 
is called "parent involvement" demands a case by case 
approach to its study and evaluation. 
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E> What Impact Is par" nt Involvement hav1ng««and on 



whom? 



For many, this Is the pay-off question. And the 
major pay-off focus has been on child achievement. There 
has been only moderate Interest In parent Involvement's 
impact on the family, on the educational program and 
staff, or on the community and Its Institutions. 

The best work to date In conceptualizing the 
Impacts of parent Involvement has been by Miml StearnsJ' 
Stftarns takes three parent roles (tutor, paid staff, and 
decision maker) and attempts to hypothesize the chains 
of events leading from Involvement to Its supposed 
Impact on student achievement. The chains are based 
upon the "rhetoric" and assertions found 1n Federal 
guidelines, program descriptions, and various position 
papers advocating parent Involvement and the broadening 
of citizen participation. A number of the links in 
each chain are supported by research evidenCe;^^ yet 
there are frequent gaps identified where additional 
research is required. 

Stearns introduces her "chains" with the follow- 
ing comments : 

Oescribinq the chains of events helps to clarify several 
fundamental issues and permits examination of specific 
linkages between parent involvement and child perfor- 
mance in school. Since the evidence currently available 
from the literature is equivocal, knowledge about ^oe- 
cific links in the chain will have to be developed; such 
knowledge is probably the only way to explain why a 
given program of parent involvement may be successful 
while another program, which at least superficially 
resembles the first, has very different impacts. In 
addition, these descriptions permit us to look for evi- 
dence from additional sources such as the psychological 
literature of child development and small group theory. 
These chains, of course, do not take into account all 
the possibilities, and . . * extensive research Is still 
needed to confirm or challenge these sets of hypothesesJ^ 

The first group of chains concerns the impact 
of parents as tutors. Stearns proposes three channels 
through which this kind of Involvement may have its 
effect: 

1. Increasing the motivation of the child 

2. Increasing the child's skills 

3. Improving the parent's self image 
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These hypothetical Jinks to improved itudent achievement 
are shovin In Figure 1 1 . <^ 



The second group of chains suggests the set of 
eventsresul t 1 ng from parent Involvement as paid employ- 
ees. The effects may be hypothesized in five ways: 

1. Increasing the community's understanding of 
the school (legitimacy) 

2. Adapting the school's program to the com- 
munl ty 

3. Improving the parent's self Image (direct; 
e.g., higher self esteem and greater regard 
for children) 

4. Improving the parent's self image (indi- 
rect; e.g., achieving greater social/peer 
group recognition) 

5. Changing the hore environment 

Stearns' analysis of these linlcs to Improved student 
achievement are ^hown in Figure IIlJ^ 

The third set of chains linking parent involve- 
ment in decision making to student achievement Include 
three routes: 

1. Increasing the community'*; understanding of 
the school (legitimacy) 

2. Adapting the school's program to the commu- 
nity 

3. Increasing parental sense of control over 
their own lives ("parent fate control") 

These hypothetical sets of events are shown in Figure 
IV. '♦^ 

Stearns' models should provide researchers and 
practitioners with a framework from which parent in- 
volvement programming can be better observed and dis- 
cussed. We should at least be encouraged to specify 
our presumptions about parent involvement and have 
greater facility in asking--and answering--the question, 
"What are we evaluating?" 

These models allow us to engage in a more thor- 
ough conceptual analysis of why to involve parents. I 
would like to suggest that there are other pay-offs to 
parent involvement than student "acMeveiren t.^' While 
attempts at measurement would be di f f Icul t, Tndeed, 
parent involvement in educational programs for children 
could have the following goals: 
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1. Creating beautiful things for community 
enjoyment . 

2. Building more fully integrated families 
which allow for individual growth and great- 
er appreciation of shared experiences. 

3. Strengthening the capabilities of children 
and adults for identifying and resolving 
oppressive social conditions. 

4. Developing greater sensitivity among persons 
who serve on boards of directors or as 

el ec ted officials. 

5. Rehumanizing persons engaged in professional 
or bureaucratic work. 

6. Encouraging the growth of children and 
adults in attaining new levels of conscious- 
ness . 

I believe that these goals are approachable 



through parent involvement in educational programs and 
that hypothetical links may be proposed to suggest 
chains of events leading to their achievement. Postu- 
lating such links would be a difficult Job, not so much 
because of scanty research and empirical data, but 
because of a problem we have In conceptualization. As 
academicians and practitioners I think that we have 
become wedded to an institutional perspective of parent 
involvement. He suffer from a form of institutional 
centrism. Before we could conceive of "parent involve- 
ment" we must have had a conception of "parent uni n- 
volvement." There is a fable about that. 



Once upon a time, long, long ago, before the Institutionalization 
of education and child care, there was no such thing as Parent 
Involvement. That was becuase there was no such thing as Parent 
Unlnvol vefnent. One day a magician arrived. He went from place 
to place showing the people the wonders of schools and child care 
centers, huw they could bring children together, out of the rain, 
off the streets, and out from under parental feet. 

The people liked the things the magician showed them. They began 
to build schools and to convert old houses into child care centers; 
they elf'Cted school boards; they hired teachers; they created 
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indestructible playthings. Pretty soon, the schools and child 
care centers began to work all by themsel ves--as magician's devices 
are wont to do sometimes. At first the people were very happy. 
But then a monster called Parent Uninvol venient appeared at these 
schools and child care centers. This monster was very evil! The 
more a school or child care center was able to work all by itself, 
the stronger was the monster's attack. The monster took over the 
minds of principals* directors, teachers, parents, and even child- 
ren. In fact, children were its favorite target because the 
monster knew that, one day, they would grow up to be principals, 
directors, teachers* and parents. And the more children it at- 
tacked, the stronger the monster became. 

Only one thing frightened the monster: it was a friendly spirit 
called Parent Involvement. Parent Involvement came in mysterious 
and not so mysterious ways. But wherever and whenever the friend- 
ly spirit came, a terrific battle would take place with the 
monster. Parent Uninvol vement had made slaves out of many princi- 
pals, directors, teachers, and parents and they fought to defend 
the monster. Parent Involverient could not enslave anyone nor 
point to any sure and safe path. Yet, somehow, the friendly spirit 
awakened hope in the people. It sang of happier, freer children, 
of more competent, responsible parents; it spoke of gratified, 
productive teachers, of more secure and less harried administra- 
tors. But the friendly spirit cautioned one and all with its 
profound message: "Parent Involvement isn't easy but it beats 
Hell out of the unaccountable, detached, mechanical, arrogant mess 
we've got now; get it together and prepare for some hard work!" 

Throughout the land, people--not too many, but enough--harkened to 
the challenge. And while some schools and child care centers 
succeeded, at least for the time being, in ridding themselves of 
the monster, many others -struggled to no avail. In the midst of 
their struggles they would cry out, "Argghh, you've got to be 
kidding! We can't do it; the monster is too strong." 

At these times the friendly spirit would say: "Well, try it 
another way," or "There's always Plan B.../' or "Maybe if you gave 
out Green Stamps. . . . " 



When parent involvement is contemplated, we 
tend to conceive cf it in terms of getting the folks 
" i n" - - i nto the school or child care center, j_n as volun- 
teers, \_n as staff, ij\ as concerned, vital citizens. 
The school, the day care center, the educator, the 
psychologist stand at stage center and court parents in 
the wings. Parents are seen as being on the periphery. 
Or, to use another metaphor, the microscope is focussed 
not on the child's world, but on that segment illumi- 
nated by the light of clinical or academic observation. 
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We have created and accepted spatial categories for 
children's lives and we act as though these categories 
were real and separate worlds} 

It is true that some of these spaces--home, 
school, street, pi ayground--"exi st" and may be s tud j^ed 
as distinct entities. But do they constitute such 
thoroughly unconnected territories as our research some- 
times suggests? Perhaps it is difficult to conceive 
otherwise because of the general public acceptance of 
these spatial categories--or the problem may be our 
great distance from our own existence as children. We 
observe educational programs as researchers and practi- 
tioners rather than as parents or children. Perhaps 
that is why we conceive of "parent involvement" in a 
way which tells us that parents are out and our job is 
to get them U\. 

The issue is not for us to determine whether a 
segmental or a gestalt perception is more correct, but 
to be conscious of the implications of accepting one or 
the other. Our vision is biurred and our perspective 
skewed by the way in which we define the universe around 
us. Yet, to the extent that we are aware of the rela- 
tivity of this universe, our ability to understand it 
will be strengthened and our research and practice will 
fol low suit. 

***** ***** ***** ***** 

Our society is composed of large, impersonal 
institutions. Their power over our lives is not to be 
minimized by any philosophical digression on conceptual 
or perceptual relativity. Parent Uni nvol vement is only 
one of the monsters threatening our well being and 
educational programs would do well to maintain and 
strengthen their efforts to involve parents. Yet, I 
believe that these efforts must be directed toward 
broader goals than child achievement test scores. Par- 
ents and educational programs for their children must 
be involved with each other. For it is with each other 
that parents and educators can address the crucial 
issues of both child development and community develop- 
ment. 
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NOTES 



M owe a debt to the comprehensive works of Robert 
Hess and Mimi Stearns. Each author had provided both 
detailed and summarized reports on studies of parent 
involvement; see notes below for references. 

^For a biased analysis of the nature of evaluation in 
social action programs and a plea for an intervention- 
ist approach, see the author's paper "Evaluating Parent 
Involvement: Some Reflections," prepared for the NAEYC 
National Conference, Seattle, November 1973. 

^Robert D. Hess, ej a ^ , "Parent Involvement in Early 
Education," in E. ~H . Groteberg, (ed.). Day Care; Re- 
so urces for D e cisions (Washington, D.C. : OEO , 1971). 

^I_bid. , pp. 274-6. 

^See Ira Gordon, "Developing Parent Power," in E. H. 
Groteberg, (ed.). Critical Issues in Research Related 
to _D i^ a dva ntaged Children , (Princeton, N.O.: Educa- 
tional Testing Serv 1 ce , 1 969 ) . 

^Miriam Stearns, e t a ) , Parent Invol vement in Compensa- 
tory Education Programs '^ (Menlo Park, Ca.: Stanford 
Research Institute, August, 1973) uses a role delinea- 
tion similar to this one. 

^Davfd B. Hoffman, Parent Participation in Preschool 
D ay Care , Monograph #5, ( A 1 1 an ta : SE Educational Labs, 
197TT. 

o 

Stearns quotes a typology of parent involvement in 
decision making, prepared by the Recruitment Leadership 
and Training Institute (Philadelphia). A similar list, 
graded according to the extent of citizen involvement, 
was prepared by Sherry Arnstein: "A Ladder of Citizen 
Participation," Ame r ican Institute of Planners Journal, 
vol . 25, July, 1 969. 

^The Head Start program of the Office of Child Develop- 
ment Department of Health, Education and Welfare has 
performance standards in the area of parent involve- 
ment; they are occasionally vague, but offer something 
for comparisons. (OCD Policy Notice N-30-364-1, Janu- 
ary 1973), 
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^^John Hichae], Conceptions of Childhood and Parent 
Participation in Schools , paper presented to the Amer- 
ican Sociological Association Meeting, Denver, August, 
1971, 

^^See Stearns, op.ci t . , particularly Chapter IV, "The 
Inpacts of Parent Invol vement : Knowledge and Specula- 
tion," pp. 29-49. 

^^See both Groteberg anthologies, op. ci t . , particularly 
the contributions of Robert Hess. 

l^stearns, op.ci t . , pp. 29-30. 

^^ Ibld . . p. 31. 

^Sibld., p. 34. 

^^Ibid. , p. 37. 
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Center for the 
Study of 
Parent 
Involvement 



a544 Etm Strut, Birkidy, CA 94704 



PifNitr 



\ 

The Center for the Study of Parent Involvement has been 
established to: 

-Collect information on parent involvement including 

legislation 
research 

action methodology 
administrative innovations 
experimental programs 
teacher and parent education 

-Identify and exaunine parent involvement activities 
and accomplishments which enhance the value of /ormal 
education 

-Study such questions as 

What impact does parent involvement have on children, 
parents, teachers, administrators, institutions, and 
the community? 

What factors facilitate or impede parent involvement 
at the local school level? 

What approaches are effective in involving parents 
of handicapped/ exceptional children? 

What specific competencies do teachers and adminis- 
trators need for effective work with parents? 

What are the educational and political implications 
of parent involvement in the U.S. and developing 
nations? 

-Prepare and disseminate materials and monographs which 
contribute to the work of practitioners in educational 
and community development 

-Provide consultation and training to local education 
agencies, administrators, teachers, and parent/student/ 
community organizations 
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